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ABSTRACT 

This report compares food consumption and 
socioeconomic profiles of families participating and not 
participating in the United States Department of Agriculture's (OSDA) 
food stamp of food distribution programs. Also, regional comparisons 
of the profiles are made and factors associated with income and food 
expenditures identified^ The sample was drawn from homemakers in the 
USDA Extension Service's Expanded Food and Nutrition Education 
Program (EFNEP) • This program, launched in 1969, has the goal of 
improving the nutrition knowledge and diets of poor families* A 
related objective is to encourage program families to enroll in USDA 
food assistance programs. Sampled homemakers receiving food stamps 
had better diets, larger families, and higher incomes than homemakers 
in the food distribution program or those eligible for but not 
participating in a food assistance program. Approximately 37 percent 
of EFNEP families participated in USDA food assistance programs in 
1969* Significant differences in socioeconomic characteristics and 
food consumption practices existed among EFNEP families according to 
their food assistance program status. Among participants and those 
eligible but not participating, food stamp families fared best in 
both economic and food, consumption characteristics. Food assistance 
recipients and eligible nonparticipants ranked below ineligibles in 
economic and food consumption characteristics. (Author/JB) 
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ABSTIUCT 



Soc Looconoinic aiul l-ood consmiipt ion profiles of fnniilj.oij in Che K>:panded Food 
;ind NutrLtiLon Kducation l^'Di^iMni (KF>UilP) aro pros on ted according Lo Liielr food 
assistance status duriiii^ 1969. This Inc Indus prof:iics of food stamp and food 
distr ihut ion prov-ram participants, eligible nonpart icipants , and Ineligible ratiulics. 
Ei^yKP Is adniinisterod by tho U.S. Department of Aj^v iculture ' s Extension Service* 

Significant difi-erences in socioeconomic characteristics and food consumption 
I)racticos existed among KFNEP families according to tlicir food assistance program 
otntus* Among participants and tlioso eligible but not participating, food stamp 
families tared best in both economic and food consumption characteristics. Food 
assistance recipients and eligible nonpart icipants ranked be low iueligiblea in 
economic and food consumption characteristics. 

Regression analysis identified significant factors contributing to variations 
in food expenditures and family income. Income and family size were among the 
variables significantly related to food expenditures, while education and family 
s L^;e v/ere among those significantly related to family income. 

Keywords: Low-income families, consumption, food, human nutrition, poverty, 
income , expenditures . 



PEIEFACE 



This report is based on a sample of families in the Expanded Food and Nutrition 
Education Program (EFNEP) of the Department of Agriculture ' s Extension Service, The 
report compares food consumption and socioeconomic profiles of families partici*^ 
pating and not participating in the USDA food stamp or food distribution programs. 
Also, regional comparisons of the profiles are made and factors associated with 
income and food expenditures identified. Officials responsible for directing food 
and nutrition education and assistance programs have a continuing need for infor- 
mation on the population being reached and the impact of these programs on partici- 
pants. 

This study was conducted by. the National Economic Analysis Division of USDA* s 
Economis Research Service at the request of and under memorandum of agreement with 
the Food and Nutrition Service (USDA), Data used for the analysis were made avail- 
able through the cooperation of the Extension Service, 

A related publication is Impact of the Expanded Food and Nutrition Education 
Program on Low-Income Families: An Indepth Analysis, by J. Gerald Feaster. (Econ, 
Res, Serv; U.S. Dept, Agr,, Agr. Econ. Rept, No, 220, 73 pp. Feb., 1972.) 

Percentages in tables may not add to 100 due to rounding. 
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DEFINITIONS OF TERMS 



Food Reading 

A food reading includes information on homemaker's food consumption practices, 
homemaker * s food knowledge family income, and family food expenditures. The aide 
obtained this information from family homemaker after enrollment and at 6-month 
intervals thereafter. 

Monthly Income 

This is an estimate of before-tax family income received during the month prior 
to the food reading. In addition to salaries and wages, income includes gifts and 
welfare, social security, retirement, and insurance payments. Value of bonus food 
stamps and donated foods was not included as income. 

Monthly Food Expenditures 

This is an estimate of money spent for food, including credit, during the month 
prior to the food reading. The estimate includes food purchased and eaten away from 
home, but does not include values of ifood from home gardens or food received as gifts 
or under USDA's Food Distribution Program. Where the family participated in the Food 
Stamp Program, the value of bonus food stamps was not included as a food expenditure. 
Also excluded were amounts spent for alcoholic beverages, tobacco, paper goods, 
soaps, pet foods, and other nonfood items purchased at grocery stores. 

Urban 

Families living in places with at least 2,500 persons and in closely settled 
fringe areas surrounding cities of 50,000 or more. 

Rural Nonfarm 

Families living outside urban areas and not operating a farm. 

Farm 

Families living outside urban areas and operating a farm. 
Food Stamp Families 

Families who participate in USDA's Food Stamp Program, under which they receive 
food stamps and bonus food stamps the value of which depends on family size and in- 
come . 

Food Distribution Families 

Families who participate in USDA's -Food Distribution Program, under which they re- 
ceive food products tlonated by USDA. Quantity of food received depends on family size. 

Eligible Nonpart icipants 

Families who meet the standards of eligibility for a food program in their State 
of residence, but who do not participate in such a program. 

Ineligible 

Families who do not meet the eligibility standards for food program participation 
in their State of residence. 
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States Included in Geographical Region 



Northeast: 



North Central; 



South: 



West: 



Connecticut 
Maine 

Massachusetts 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Vermont 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Ohio 

South Dakota 
Wisconsin 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Georgia 

Ken tucky 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

North Carolina 

Oklahoma 

South Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

Arizona 
Colorado 
New Mexico 
Oregon 
Washington 
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SUMMARY 



The sample was drawn from homemakers in the USDA Extension Service's Expanded 
Food and Nutrition Education Program (EFNEP) . This program, launched in 1969, has 
the goal of improving the nutrition knowledge and diets of poor families. A related 
objective is to encourage program families to enroll in USDA food assistance programs. 

Sampled homemakers receiving food stamps had better diets, larger families, and 
higher incomes than homemakers in the food distribution program or those eligible for 
but not participating in a food assistance program. 

Approximately 37 percent of EFNEP families participated in USDA food assistance 
programs in 1969. Twenty-three percent were enrolled in the food distribution program 
and 14 percent received food stamps. A relatively large proportion of EFNEP families-- 
one in four--were eligible but not participating in either program. Twentyeight per- 
cent were ineligible because of higher incomes or smaller family size. Participation 
in food assistance programs expanded by 14 percent over a 6-month period for a sub- 
sample of EFNEP families included in the study. 

Socioeconomic characteristics were compared for food stamp and food distribution 
families, eligible nonparticipants , and ineligible nonparticipants during 1969. 
Families in all groups had low incomes, lived mainly in urban areas, had minority 
racial or ethnic backgrounds, and relatively low educational levels. About one-third 
of all families w.rs welfare. The group with the largest proportions of black 
families and urban residents were nonparticipating eligibles. Educational levels were 
lowest ^or food distribul:ion and eligible nonparticipant homemakers, with both aver- 
aging less than 8 years of schooling. Welfare participation among assistance families 
was substantially higher than for nonparticipating families. 

Average family income was approximately $200 per month for food stamp participants 
and $165 for both food distribution and eligible nonparticipating families. These 
estimates include welfare payments but do not include the value of donated foods and 
bonus food stamps. Food stamp families were considerably larger, at 5.5 members, than 
either food distribution or eligible nonparticipating families. Although food stamp 
participants had larger family food expenditures— excluding bonus food stamps — food 
expenditures per person equaled those of eligible nonparticipating families. Non- 
participating eligibles spent more than 40 percent of their income for food— a higher 
rate than for any of the other groups. 

The income of ineligible families exceeded $300 per month. Only 7 percent were 
on welfare, and average family size was 4 members. Compared with other families, in- 
eligibles were more urban, had fewer blacks, and were less often on welfare. The 
economic advantages of these families were reflected in their higher incomes and food 
expenditures. Also, they spent a smaller proportion of family income for food and had 
better food consumption practices. 

Comparisons among regions, regsrdless of food program status, showed that Southern 
families had the lowest incomes and food expenditures, the largest proportion of blacks, 
and the lowest food stamp participation rate. Also, Southern homemakers were the 
oldest and had the lowest eduxiational levels. Western and Northeastern families had 
the highest monthly incomes— approaching $300--and the highest food expenditures -- 
nearly $100 per month. North Central families were the most urban--three of four — and 
Western families were the least— less than one-half. Northeastern families had the 
highest proportion of whites, the highest rate of welfare participation, and the 
highest proportion of families shopping primarily at supermarkets. Western homemakers 
had the best diets, followed by homemakers in the North Central States; Southern home- 
makers had the poorest. — .^.^^^ 
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Puerto Rican homemakers , although not included in the above comparisons, also 
had very poor diets and their families had very low incomes and food expenditures. 

Family size, homemaker's education, ethnic group or race, region, residence 
(rural or urban), and welfare status were significantly related to income levels. 
Family size and income also had highly significant effects on family food expenditures. 
According to the regression coefficients, increased incomes for all groups would re- 
sult in larger food expenditures. However, the analysis indicated that typical food 
program families and eligible nonparticipants increased their food expenditures more 
than $0,20 in response to $1 income increments, a rate more than twice that of 
ineligible families. 
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FAMILIES IN THE EXPANDED FOOD AND NUTRITION EDUCATION PROGRAM: 
Comparison of Food Stamp and Food Distribution Program 
Participants and Nonparticipants 

by 

J. Gerald Feaater and Garey B, Perkins 
Agricultural Economists 
National Economic Analysis Division 



INTRODUCTION 

The Expanded Food and Nutrition Education Program (EFNEP) of the Extension Service 
was implemented in 1969 to improve the nutrition knowledge and diets of low-income 
families. The program operates in the 50 States, the District of Columbia, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands. By August 1971, the program had reached 2.9 million 
persons in 600,000 program families. Subject matter covered by the program includes 
essentials of nutrition; meal planning; food buying, storage, preparation, and serving; 
sanitation practices; and related topics. Primary recipients of the food and nutri- 
tion effort are homemakers of low-income famil les. They receive instruction from paid 
nonprofessional program aides who are trained and supervised by professional home 
economists. 

Both this study and the related study mentioned in the preface drew on a sample 
of over 10,500 EFNEP families who had participated during 1969. Most sample families 
had low incomes, lived in urban areas, were from minority racial or ethnic groups, and 
had homemakera with relatively little schooling. About a third of the families \vere 
on welfare. Average family income was $2,500; more than a third of this was spent on 
food. In 1969, 37 percent of the sample families participated in either one of two 
USDA food assistance prbgrams--14 percent received food stamps and 23 percent were in 
a food distribution program. If Nearly all of the sample families lived in areas 
where one of the two programs was operative, and about three-fourths were eligible to 
participate. One objective of EFNEP is to encourage eligible families not in a food 
assistance program to enroll in one. 



Objectives and Procedures 

The overall objective of this study was to analyze the characteristics of low- 
income EFNEP families who participate and who do not participate in food assistance 
programs. This was accomplished through a detailed examination of socioeconomic 
characteristics of sample EFNEP families by food program status — (a) families enrolled 
In the food stamp program, (b) families enrolled in the food distribution program, 
(c) families eligible but not participating in a food assistance program, and (d) 
families not eligible to participate. 

Specific objectives of the study were to: 

(1) Determine the proportion of food program eligibility among non- 
participating EFNEP families. 

(2) Construct and compare socioeconomic and food consumption profiles 
of families by food program status and region. 

1/ Aggregate data oompiled by USDA's Economic Research Ser\''ice and Extension 
Service showed that in 1972 this had increased to over one-half of the program 
families • 
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(3) Compare rocxi consumption practices and food expenditures by food 
program jtatus and selected socioeconomic characteristics. 

(4) Determine effect of income, family size, and other socioeconomic 
variables on family food expenditures by food program status. 

(5) Determine effect of education, race or ethnic group, residence, and 
other socioeconomic variables on family income by food prograin status. 



Source of Data 

The data for this report were obtained from the national sample of 10,500 indi- 
vidual EFNEP family records mentioned earlier. Program units keep records on all 
families. These records are the basis for program evaluation and monitoring. Basic 
data for the evaluation were obtained by nonprofessional program aides whose primary 
responsibility is teaching program families. Methods used to obtain the information 
were developed in such a manner that the data could be collected by the aides and 
provide a reasonable indicator of results. The method of data gathering was carefully 
designed to provide a basis for continuous monitoring over the entire national program 
and not interfere with the aides' basic teaching responsibility. These restraints 
imposed limitations, of which the reader should be aware,, on the manner of collecting 
food consumption and expenditure data and the detail of the data. However, examination 
of data from EFNEP operations over a 3-year period Ij shows a high degree of reason- 
ableness and consistency and findings similar to those obtained in other studies. 

Information on families was obt^ained from a family record completed upon enroll- 
ment in EFNEP and food readings takelci'^as soon as pos^'8ible after enrollment and at 6- 
month intervals thereafter. A food readi.ng is a record of food consumption practices 
of the family homemaker, monthly family income, and monthly family food expenditures. 
To obtain food consumption information, the aide asked the homemaker to recall foods 
she had eaten during the previous 24 hours. Each time a food was consumed during the 
day ,was counted as a serving of the respective food group, except when the intake was 
believed to be insignificant. Zj The aides also asked the homemaker to estimate in- 
come and food expenditures for the previous month, excluding the value of bonus food 
stamps or donated foods. 

Food program status of sample families was ascertained at the initial food- 
reading date only. Determination of eligibility for nonparticipants was made on the 
basis of State requirements, expressed in terms of income and family size. 4^/ 

Sampling 

The sample was selected in May 1970 from families that enrolled prior to October 
1969, A twc-stage sampling procedure • ^3 used. A sample of program units was selected 
from among 390 EFNEP units that reported families with two food readings as of October 
1969. Families were then selected from these sample units. The 390 units were strati- 
fied by size, and large units-^which were fewer — were sampled at a higher rate than 
the more numerous smaller units. One hundred and thirty-four units were selected in 
this manner. The family sampling rate from the units in a given stratum was such that • 
the overall stratum sampling rate was one-twelfth. The unit and family sampling XBte. 
used for the five strata are summarized below. 

If State and national summaries of EFNEP operation, 1969-72. 

V The foods were classified into food groups by a trainer-agent . For more informa- 
tion on the food consirmptioa, income, and food expenditure measures, see pp. 8-12* 

4/ An exception was Puerto Rico, which had welfare participation as the only eligibi- 
lity requirement. Additional requirements which may be unique to individual States, 
such as family assets j were not used in determining eligibility. 
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Family data were available on about 10,S00 of the sample families. Approximately 
9,500 nad initial food reading data and about 2,800 of the latter group had two food 
readings. The families were categorized by food program status. However, it was not 
possible to categorize some because of insufficient data on family income and enroll- 
ment dates. About 8,000 of the families were classified as being in either che food 
stamp or food distribution program or as being eligible or ineligible nonparticipants . 



Stratum 


Unit size 




Sampling rates 






(number of families) 


(Unit) 


(Family) 


(Stratum) 


1 


700 and more 


1 


1/12 


1/12 


2 


400-699 


1/2 


1/6 


1/12 


3 


200-399 


1/3 


1/4 


1/12 


4 


100-199 


1/4 


1/3 


1/12 


5 


leas than 100 


1/6 


1/2 


1/12 



FAMILY PROFILE BY FOOD PROGRAM STATUS 

Thirty-seven percent of the sample families were in a food program (table 1). 
Nearly 30 percent of the sample families had sufficiently large incomes and/or 
sufficiently small family sizes that they were not eligible to participate in a food 
program in their State of residence. However, one in four was eligible but not partic- 
ipating. Reasons for nonparticipation could not be ascertained from available data. 
Most families had one of the two food programs in their counties. Another 10 percent 
of the sample families were not in a food program and tHeir eligibility could not be 
determined because family income data were not available (table 1). 

Table 1 — Distribution of EFNEP participating families by program status, 1969 



Food program status • Number 1/ 



Percent of 
total 





: 3,301 






: 1,270 


14 






23 






25 




: 2,306 




2,494 


28 




: 922 


10 




\ 9,023 


100 



1/ Does not include sample families who did not have a food reading nor those 
not report.ing a date for the first food reading. 

2_/ Missing data on family income prevented classification as to eligibility. 

Food Stamp Families 

Fourteen percent of the sample families received food stamps. Slightly more than 
one -ha If of EFNEP families who received food stamps were urban • Food stamp families 
had the highest proportion of families residing on farms--12 percent (table 2). More . 
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Table 2-SeleGted choracterisdcs of EFNBP participating families, by food program status, 1969 



Characteristic of famUy 
or homemaker 


Assistance* 


Nonassis* 
tance 
eligible 


Ineligible 


All families 


Pnnri 9tnmn 


Food 

rlictrihutinn 




Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Residence: 














51 


48 


58 


65 


58 




37 


41 


34 


30 


34 




12 


11 


9 


5 


8 


Racial or ethnic group: 


















28 


30 


32 


Black 


53 


52 


60 


44 


52 




6 


12 


11 


25 


14 


Other* 






1 


1 


2 


Welfare status: 














59 


52 


33 


7 


33 




41 


48 


67 


93 


67 


Families shop primarily at - 












Supermarkets 


/o 


JO 


70 


77 


71 






■tu 


27 


19 


25 


Both 




it 


4 


4 


4 


Region of residence: 














.14 


11 


8 


5 


10 


VT aL. ^1 * _^ 1 


24 


9 


16 


14 


15 


South 




> J 


72 


63 


56 






1 
& 


3 


4 


3 






u 


1 


14 


6 








Dollars 


Dollars 


Dollars 


Monthly family income and food 












expenditures (averages):^ 














198 


161 


166 


320 


221 




36 


32 


32 


73 


46 




76 


59 


69 


93 


76 




14 


12 


14 


21 


16 








Percent 


Percent 


Percent 




38 


37 


42 


29 


34 




Years 


Years 


Years 


Years 


Years 




42 


47 


45 


39 


43 




8.1 


7.3 


7.8 


8.8 


8.0 




Number 


Number 


Number 


Number 


Number 


Family size 


5 5 


5.0 


5.1 


4.4 


4.8 


Families reporting 


1,2*^70 


2,031 


2,306 


2,494 


^10,524 



* Status at time of first food reading. * Includes American of donated food and bonus food stamps. * Includes those fami- 
Indians and orientals. ^Income estimated before figuring taxes. lies for which food program status was not determined and also 
Income and food expenditure estimates do not include values families which did not report a food reading. 



than one-half, or 53 percent, were black. This proportion was exceeded only by eligi- 
ble nonparticipants , 60 percent of whom were black. Almost 60 percent of food stamp 
families were on welfare, the largest percentage among all sample groups. 
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More than three-fourths of food stamp families shopped primarily at supermarkets. 
Food stamp families, forming a large nonurban component, shopped at supermarkets in 
about the same proportion as the predominantly urban ineligibles. 

Food stamp families reported an average monthly income of nearly $200; 38 percent 
of this, or $76, was spent for food. Even though their monthly food expenditures were 
higher than those of eligible nonparticipants, their larger average family size re- 
sulted in identical per capita food expenditures. Food stamp families had more chil- 
dren iu the school lunch program than any other group^. 

Food stamp homemakers ranked above food distribution and eligible nonparticipant 
homemakers in education. They averaged 8,1 years of schooling and 42 years of age. 

Food Distribution Families 

Families receiving donated food constituted 23 percent of the total sample (table 1) 
This was the only category with a majority living in nonurban areas (table 2). Over 
40 percent of these families had a home garden, reflecting the rural composition of 
this category. 

Families receiving donated food were similar to food stamp families in terms of 
percentage of blacks. However, food distribution families had fewer whites and more 
Spanish Americans than food stamp families, because food distribution was the only food 
program available in Puerto Rico (table 3). Slightly more than one-half of food dis- 
tribution families were on welfare, compared with 60 percent of food stamp families. 

Food distribution families ranked relatively lower than other categories in many 
of the socioeconomic characteristics studied. They had lower average incomes than any 
other category. However, their $161 per month was only slightly less than the $166 
for nonassistance eligibles, but was just over one-half as much as the $320 for in- 
eligible lamilies. Monthly food expenditures of food distribution families were con- 
siderably below those of food stamp families — $59, compared with $76. However, food 
distribution families were smaller — 5.0 persons, compared with 5.5 for food stamp 
families — and they spent $2 less per person for food than food stamp families. Food 
distribution families spent a smaller percentage of their monthly income for food than 
either food stamp or nonassistance eligible families. 

Homemakers in foci distribution families were older, averaging 47 years, and had 
fewer years of education — 7.3 years — than homemakers in other categories. 



N pnparticipating Eligible Fam^llies 

These families met income. and family size requirements for food program assistance 
but did not participate. They constituted a quarter of all sample families. Socio- 
economic characteristics placed these families generally between food stamp and food 
distribution families (table 2) with respect to income, food expenditures, family size, 
and age and education of homemakers. 

lL±±^±u±^^ ui^i2t>cti.cicj.pants were more urban— 58 percent--and had more black families 
—60 percent — than food stamp and ineligible families. 

Welfare participation was one of the most notable differences between eligible 
nonparticipants families and assistance families. About one-third were on welfare, 
compared with over one -ha If of food assistance families. 
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Average family income for eligible nonparticipants was $166, $5 more than for 
food distribution families. However, their family food expenditures were $10 higher. 
Even with larger average family size, eligible nonparticipants spent $14 per person 
for food> compared with $12 per person for food distribution families. 

Ineligible Families 

Because of higher income and small family size, some families were not eligible 
for food program participation. They comprised about 28 percent of all EFNEP sample 
families (table 1). Two-thirds of these families were urban and only 5 percent lived 
on farms (table 2), This was the only category where less than one-half of the 
families v;ere black. A relatively large proport ion— 25 percent--of ineligible families 
were Spanish American, Only 7 percent were welfare recipients. 

The economic situation of ineligible families was markedly better than that of 
food program participants and eligible nonparticipants. Monthly family inuome, $320, 
was nearly double that of food distribution and eligible nonparticipant families. 
Family and per capita food expenditures were substantially higher than for any other 
category. Ineligible families reported spending only 29 percent of their income for 
food, and 55 percent owned their own homes. 

Personal characteristics of ineligible homemakers also differed from those of 
homeraakers in the other categories. On the average, they were younger — 39 years, com- 
pared with 43 for all homeraakers --and better educated-- 8.8 years of schooling. 

Families Joining and Leaving Food Programs 

Characteristics of EFNEP families joining and leaving a food program were based 
on a subsample of 2,747 families for which data were available over a 6-month period 
in 1969, which varied according to when families joined EFNEP. Aides obtained infor- 
mation monthly on whether an EFNEP family had joined, stayed with, or dropped out of 
a food assistance program. Of the subsample of families 1,087 were in a food program 
at the beginning of the period; 247, or 23 percent, enrolled in a food program; and 
102, or 9 percent, discontinued their participation. Thus, a net gain of 14 percent 
in food programs participation occurred (table 3). 5j Over the entire period, 1,334 
families were served by food programs, which was about 8 percent more than were served 
at either the beginning or end of the period. 

Families who were continuing their food program participation had significantly 
different socioeconomic characteristics from those enrolling and those leaving. 
Families joining a food program were over 60 percent urban and over 70 percent black. 
Six percent of the- families joining a food program were Spanish American, compared 
with 7 percent of those leaving. New participants included more blacks and more urban 
residents than families with continuous. participation. Only 40 percent of those 
joining were on welfare, compared with 56 percent of those with continuous partici- 
pation. However, a higher average income also indicated that families who joined a 
food program during this period were somewhat less needy than those already in a food 
program. 

Forty-four percent of the families leaving a food program vere urban and an equal 
percentage were -rural nonfarm. About two-thirds of those leaving were black. Those 
who dropped out were almost evenly divided between welfare and nonwelfare status. 



5/ Some of this gain may have been due to EFNEP efforts. 
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Table 3-$efected characteristics of EFNEP families participating in a food assistance program at the end of a 
6-month period, by food program status, 1969 



Characteristic of family 
or ho me maker 


Food 
stamp* 


Food 
distribu- 
tion' 


Hither 
program^ 


Joined 
FS/FD* 


Dropped 
FS/FD* 


Neither 
program' 




Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Residence: 
















47 


43 


45 


63 


44 


57 




39 


44 


42 


31 


44 


35 


Farm 


14 


13 


13 


6 


12 


8 


Racial or ethnic group: 














White 


33 


29 


31 


22 


26 


22 


Black 


61 


61 


61 


72 


66 


62 




5 




7 


6 


7 


16 


Other* 




2 


1 




2 




Welfare status: 
















64 


52 




40 


48 


15 


Not on welfare 


36 


48 


44 




52 


85 








Dnllar^ 


Dollars 


Dollars 




Monthly farni'v income 














and food wXpcnditurcs 














(averages): 














Income: 














Food reading 1 


156 


148 


151 


179 


172 


226 




168 


158 


162 


176 


212 


233 


Food expenditure: 














Food reading 1 


65 


56 


59 


63 


65 


79 




73 


59 


63 


64 


82 


80 




Years 


Years 


Years 


Years 


Years 


Years 


i\ge of homemakcr ....... 


44 


49 


48 


45 


43 


43 


Education of homemaker . . 


7.8 


7.1 


7.3 


7.6 


7.4 


7.9 




Number 


Number 


Number 


Number 


Number 


Number 




5.9 


5.0 


5.3 


5.4 


5.7 


4.8 


Home makers reporting 


325 


660 


985 


247 


102 


1,413 



- = less than 1 pQzc^r.U * In program at both food readings. or food distribution between food readings. 'Were not in a 

Mn either food stamp or food distribution program at both food program at either food reading. * Includes American 

food readings. Coined either food stamp or food distribution Indians and orientals, 
program between food readings. * Dropped either food stamp 



Families leaving and those in a food program over the entire period had similar resi^ 
dence characteristics • Families enrolled in the food program continuously were more 
often on welfare, had fewer black families, and had lower incomes than those either 
joitiing or leaving the program. The average lacoir-e of joiners decreased over the 6- 
nonth period, suggesting that they may have become eligible because of decreased in- 
come. In contrast, average i\ncome and food expenditures of families leavitvg increased 
substantially over the period — a $40 rise in monthly income and a $17 increase in food 
expenditures. This indicates that a portion of these were dropped because higher in- 
comes made them ineligible to participate. 



FAMILY PROFILE BY REGION 

About two-thirds of the EFNEP sample families lived in the South (table 4). 
Consequently y the national profile tended to resemble that of Southern participants, 




Program participation was highest in the Northeast, where 46 percent were in a 
food assistance program. Participation rates in the North Central and Southern States 
was about the satne--35 percent--with lower rates in both the West and Puerto Rico. 

The West had the highest proportion of food stamp families--nearly a quarter, 
compared with one-fifth of the families in the Northeast and North Central States and 
12 percent in the South. 

Participation in the food distribution program generally exceeded participation 
in the food stamp program. Approximately 25 percent of the sample families in the 
Northeast, South, and Puerto Rico were in the food distribution program^ Partici- 
pation in the other regions was less than 15 percent. Program availability in a given 
region was the major factor contributing to regional variations in the proportion of 
families participating. 

Families eligible but not participating in a food program exceeded 20 percent in 
all regions except Puerto Rico, which had unique eligibility requirements. 6^/ 

The proportion of ineligible s varied widely by region, ranging from 15 percent in 
the Northeast to 67 percent in Puerto Rico. More than a third of Western families 
were not eligible to participate, while about 25 percent of families in North Central 
and Southern States were ineligibles. 

Northeastern families were smallest and had Che highest food expenditures of any 
region, averaging nearly $100 a month per family. Forty-five percent of northeastern, 
families were white, the highest proportion of any region. The North Central region 
had the highest proportion of families residing in urban areas, 75 percent. The South 
had the highest proportion of farm families, 11 percent. Average income of Western 
families was nearly $300, the highest of any region. 



FCX3D CONSUMPTION PRACTICES 

When a homemaker entered EFNEP, her food consumption practices were ascertained 
from her recall of the number of servings from each of four major food groups (milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetable, and bread and cereal) she consumed during the previous 
24 hours. The homemaker 's diet was assumed to be representative of the family's diet. 
Foods «aten during the day were listed and classified into one of the four major food 
groups. Each time a food was eaten was counted as a serving. 7_/ Food practices were 
evaluated by comparing number of servings from each fcod group during the 24-hour 
period to a serving guide based on USDA's daily food j^ide. 8/ The serving guide 
recommends two or more servings from the milk j^oup; two or more from the meat group; 
four or more from the fruit and vegetable group; and four or more from the bread and 
cereal group. Such a diet is referred to herein as a 2-2-4-4 diet. 



6^/ Only 5 percent of Puerto Rican families were classified eligible nonpart icipants . 
Being on welfare was the only requirement for eligibility in Puerto Rico. 
7^/ Quantities of foods eaten v/ere not obtained. 

8^/ This measure was based on the minimiim number of servings suggested in "Food for 
Fitness, A Daily Food Guide," U.S. Dept. Agr. Leaflet Ro. 424. The guide specifies 
the amount of food constituting a serving iu each of the four food groups. An indi- 
vidual serving as reported in this study was not measured and thus may be more than, 
equal to, or less than the amount specified in the food guide. However, to provide a 
normative, operational measure for evaluating food consumption practices. It was 
assumed that reported servings were equiv;?lent, on the average, to those specified in 
the food gL^ide. In interpreting the findings, this a88um|>tion should be recognized. 
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Table 4— Selected socioeconomic characteristics of EFNEP participants, by region, 1969* 



Characteristic of family 

VI ilUIUvllluKCr 


Northeast 


North 

V^wnilul 


South 


West 


Puerto 






rertLni 


Percent 


Percent 




Residence: 












Urban 


67 


75 


52 


47 


07 


R nml nnnrnrm 






JO 


4S 




I** arm 


2 


5 


11 


3 


0 


Racial or ethnic group: 












White 


46 


41 


28 


35 


1 


Black 


43 


■J J 


U I 


i o 


0 


Snailish A meriran 


12 


3 


10 


JO 




Other^ 


0 


3 


I 


13 


0 














On welfare 


40 


36 


31 


31 


22 


Nnt nn Mi/*\€nTt* 


DU 






05' 


/ o 


Families shop primarily at- 












Supe rmarkets 


87 


82 


69 


75 


34 
jt 


dTi<ilI tn/^nl ctntvc 


\ 1 


14 
It 






i;3 


Rnth 


'7 

L 






















Food stamp 


21 


22 


12 


24 


0 




25 


13 


25 


7 


26 




22 


27 


28 


19 


5 


Ineligible 


15 


24 


26 


34 


67 




1 7 




0 


1 o 






DolmTZ 


jjoiuirs 


DollQrs 


uoiuirs 


uoitars 


iVlUIIlliIjr idllllijr uICOlTlc «Lj1U lUUU 












expenditures (average):' 












Income 


292 


283 


201 


296 


144 




65 


53 


41 


62 


29 




98 


95 


67 


96 


79 


Per capita 


22 


18 


14 


20 


16 




Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Inr^niTK' cnpnt finr fnnA 




34 






SS 




Years 






Years 






40 


40 


45 


40 


40 


FHijf*iitinn nT hnmpr*ijiki*r 


9.3 


9.3 


7.8 


9 4 


5.3 




Number 


Number 


Number 


Number 


Number 




4.5 


5.3 


4.9 


4.8 


5.0 




865 


1.361 


5.977 


318 


510 



'For States in each region, see deHnitions in front of report. tax estimate. Food expenditures do not include values of foo/.' 
* Includes //Vmerican Indians and orientals. * Income is before f^om home gardens, donated food, or bonus food stamps. 



Food Pro^rarrt Comparisons 

At enrollment p only a small proportion— about 5 percent--of homemakers consumed 
recoranended numbers of servings in each food group. Diets were furthest below recom- 
mended levels in fruits and vegetables and nearest recomniended levels in foods from 
the meat group (table 5). Nearly 80 percent of homemakers ate the recommended number 
of servings from the meat group, whereas less than 20 percent ate the recommended 
number of fruit iind vegetable servings. 



Table 5-Food consumption pr&ctices of homcmakeis and family characteristics at enrollment in EFNEP, 

by food program status, 1969 



fTiarnftp /Ti<!fir of Fiimilv 

or homemaker 


Assistance 


Nonassis- 
eligible 


InnilcnKt IP 
lllwll^lUlw 


Tntil* 
I Oloi 


roou sidinp 


Food 
distribution 




tCfLcni 




Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Food consumption of ihomemaker 












(food group servings during 












24-hour period): 














37 


35 


34 


36 


35 


Meat, 2 or more , 


75 


77 


77 


84 


78 


Fruit and vegetable, 4 or more .... 




1 0 


18 


22 


18 


Bread and cereal 4 or more 


di 
*♦ 1 




JO 


.30 


^8 
Jo 


M-1-1 diet 




oy 


57 


62 


59 


2-2-4-4 diet 


/ 


A 


4 




5 




Number 


Num ber 


A^wm ber 


Number 


Number 


Average servings per homemaker: 












Milk 


1.2 


1.2 


1 2 


1.3 


1 9 


Meat 


2.4 


2.4 


2.5 


2.1 


2.5 


Fruit and vegetable 


z.z 


2.0 




z.t 






3.2 


3.3 


3.2 


3.2 


3.2 




y.u 


8.9 


9.0 


9.6 


9.1 




Dollars 


Dollars 


Dollars 


Dollars 


Dollars 


Monthly family income and food 












expenditures: 














198 


161 


166 


3W 


221 




36 


32 




1 J 


■to 




76 


59 


69 


93 


76 


Per capita 


14 


12 


14 


21 


1 A 
10 




Percent 


Percent 






< Cf Lcrif 




38 


37 


42 


29 






Number 


Number 


Number 


A'ium ber 


Number 




5.5 


5.0 


5.1 


4.4 


4.8 




1,270 


2,031 


2,306 


2.494 


» 9,424 



* Proportion or average for all families. * Includes those families whose food program status was not determined. 



Although only a small proportion of the homemaker s in various food assistance 
categories had 2-2*-4*-4 diets, some notable differences did exist among them* Ineligi- 
bles had average monthly incomes of $320, vhich was more than $100 above other groups 
and their average food expenditures were $93, which amounted to at least $17 more than 
the other groups. Higher expenditures were reflected through a larger number of 
servings from the meat, milk, and fruit and vegetable groups. 

Food stamp hotnemakers' overall diets ranked second only to those of ineligibles. 
Although food stamp families* incomes averaged $198 per month, not including bonus 
food stamps, larger family size resulted in per capita food expenditures equal to those 
of nonassistance eligibles. Since their per person food expenditures were similar, 
the better diets of food stamps homemakers probably reflect benefits derived from the 
food stamp program-«that is, food purchased with bonus stamps. 
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Nonpartlclpant eligible and food distribution homemakers had the poorest diets, 
Nonparticipant eligible families had average incomes of only $166 per month, but spent 
42 percent of it for food. Spending a large proportion of their incomes for food in- 
dicated the attempts of these families to meet their food needs. This was especially 
evident in their servings from the meat group (which includes dry beans), which ex- 
ceeded those of food stamp families. Average per capita income of food distribution 
families was the same as that for nonassistance eligibles, but their per capita food 
expenditures were 14 percent lower. This suggests some substitution of donated foods 
for food that would otherwise have been purchased. 



Regional Comparisons 

In the regional comparisons, all homemakers in a given region were grouped to- 
gether regardless of food program status (see appendix table 1). Comparisons showed 
that homemakers in the West had the best diets, followed by those in the North Central 
States. Homemakers in the Northeastern States had diets inferior to those in the North 
Central States. Puerto Rican and Southern homemakers had the poorest diets of all; 
the former were the worse off of the two. There was considerable variation by food 
program status within regions. 

Diets of homemakers by food program status in various regions was generally re- 
lated to family income and food expenditure. Western homemakers, who had the best 
diets, also had higher family incomes and higher proportions oi' food stamp and ineli- 
gible families than other regions. However, Western families were slightly below 
those in the Northeast in per capita food expenditures. Although Northeastern families 
had the highest food expenditures, they ranked third in terms of overall diets* 
Families in the South and Puerto Rico had the lowest incomes and food expenditures. 

The West was highest in milk consumption and the South was lowest. Puerto Rican 
homemakers had the highest level of foods from the meat group. Apparently, this is 
because beans, which when mature are classified in the meat group are common in the 
diet of Spanish American families. Northeastern homemakers consum^^d the least number 
of serving from this food group, although their families had the highest average 
incomes • 

The West ranked above other regions in fruit and vegetable consvunption, in terms 
of both average servings and percentage of homemakers with four or more servings. 
This is related in part to their food expenditures, which were relatively high compared 
with those in some of the other regions. Regions with the lowest income and food 
expenditures — the South and Puerto Rico— also had the lowest levels of fruit and 
vegetable consumption. Puerto Rico was the lowest, averaging only 1.4 servings. 

Families in the West were highest in the consumption of bread and cereals and 
Puerto Rican families were the lowest. Relatively high levels of bread and cereal 
consumption by Southern families probably reflected a substitution for milk and fruit 
and vegetables, which are extremely low in their diets. 

FOOD CONSUMPTION PRACTICES BY SOCIOECONOMIC CHARACTERISTIC 

Food consumption practices by socioeconomic characteristics were compared for 
various family groupings (see appendix tables 2-6). In general, homemakers of EFNEP 
farm families had better consumption practices than urban homemakers. The percentage 
of food distribution homemakers in urban areas eating recommended amounts of fruits 
and vegetables *;nd bread/cereal was particularly Iw. In part, the better diets of 
the farm people reflect the increased availability of fruits and vegetables in farming 
areas during the gardening season, although farm families typically had lower incomes. 
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There was a positive relationship between diets and education, particularly among 
those families not in a food program. This indicates that the food programs were able 
to raise diets above levels that would have existed in the absence of the program. 
Generally, a more consistent relationship existed between education and fruit-vege- 
tables than for the other food groups. 

Typically, Indians had better diets, higher incomes, and higher food expenditures 
than other ethnic groups. Spanish Americans sometimes had very poor diet particu- 
larly in the case of food distribution homemakers. However, their poor diets seemed 
to be associated or caused by low incomes. Blacks also often had low incomes, low 
food expenditures, and poor diets, particularly with respect to the milk group. Whites 
were usually between the other ethnic groups with respect to income, food expenditures, 
and diet. However, they tended to have smaller families. 

An association between income, food expenditures, and food consumption was evident 
among families not participating in a food program, particularly in the case of fruits 
and vegetables. For food program participants, the income and food expenditure 
estimates did not include the value of bonus stamps or the value of donated foods 
The relative absence of an association between income/food expenditures and consumption 
for food assistarce families is partly because the food programs tend to raise the 
consumption levels of the families with limited purchasing power. 



Change in, Food Consumption Practices 

Food consumption practices of a subgroup of 2,843 homewakers after 6 months' 
participation in EFNEP were compared with their practices when they entered the pro- 
gram. V Substantial progress was indicated in terms of increases in both the number 
of homemakers with recommended levels and the average number of servings for each food 
group. Most improvement in consumption was made in food groups initially most deficient 
in the diet-milk and fruits and vegetables. Homemakers with low initial consumption 
levels showed the greatest progress, 

Homemakers in each category improved over the 6-month period, including those who 
joined a food program after th^y enrolled in EFNEP (table 6). All categories showed 
an increase of more than 5 percent in homemakers with 2-2-4-4 diets. However, those 
joining a food program made more relative progress, since only 2 percent of them had 
a 2-2-4-4 diet upon enrollment, compared with 4 percent or more of homemakers in other 
categories. The number of food stamp homemakers and those joining a program who began 
to use recommended servings of the milk and bread and cereal groups substantially in- 
creased. Food stamp homemakers with two or more servings of the meat group increased 
greatly. 



FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH INCOME AND FOOD EXPENDITURES 

In formulating programs to improve the economic well-being of low-income families, 
it is important to know as much as possible regarding the socioeconomic characteristics 
of families with various income and food expenditure levels. This knowledge can be 
used to identify factors associated with income levels and to estimate probable effects 
of programs designed to raise income and food expenditui es . For example, by knowing 
the income-food expenditure relationship, probable effects on food expenditures of 
raising incomes of low- income families can be estiiaated. This study examines income 
and food expenditure relationships using the technique of multiple regression. 

£/ For more detailed information on changes in food consumption practices, see Feaster 
J. Gerald. Impact of the Expanded Food and Nutrition Education Program on Low-Income 
Families: An Indepth Analysis, U.S. Dept. Agr. , Agr. Econ. Rpt.No.220. 73 pp. Feb. I9i?2. 
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Included in data available on EFNEP sample families were factors hypothesized to 
be associated with food expenditures. Among these were income, age and educatioi of 
homemakers, residence, geographical region, and welfare status. These same factors, 
except income, were also assumed to be associated with income levels • Multiple re- 
gression analyses were used to sorl out effects of individual factors on food exper»di- 
tares. 

In the regression models, lood e:cpenditure and income were dependent variables. 
Two basic models were hypothesized and formulated. They were tested, using data on 
the four groups of families in the EFNEP sample. Only family records that had infor- 
mation on each of the variables were included in the regression analyses. Puerto 
Rican records were excluded because of their dissimilarity with those of the mainland. 

Equations included in this chapter have been used to examine the effect of both 
quantative and qualitative factors on family income and food expenditures. Qualitative 
factors were incorporated through the use of zero-one or dummy variables, vhere for 
each observation the dummy variables are equal to either one or zero. The general 
model used assumes independence of the dummy variables. (See appendix tables 19-23 for 
correlation matrices.) 

One variable from each group of dummies was omitted, "it is completely arbitrary 
which dummy variable from each set is eliminated from the model — the interpretation of 
individual coefficients differs but the b£isic information obtained does not." 10 / The 
omitted variable serves as a base from which the other dummy variables are evaluated. 
A sufficiently large number of observations should be contained in the omitted category 
to provl^de an adequate comparative base. For the regional variables the South was 
omitted, for the race variables, whites were omitted, for the residence variables, 
rural nonfarm was omitted, for the welfare variable, on welfare was omitted. In in- 
terpreting the results, the value of the regression coefficient of the dummy variable 
shows the effect'o.f that characteristic on the dependent variable relative to the omitted 
category. Two groups of equations are discussed. The first group has food expenditures 
as the dependent variable and the second group, monthly family income. 



Family Food Expenditure Models 

Factors included in regression equations fitted for food expenditure and income 
data accounted for one-fourth to one-half of the variation In food expenditures. The 
analysis indicated that two variables were consistently highly significant in each 
equation in their relations to family food expenditures (table 7): family size and 
monthly family income. 

Four models were used which had monthly family food expenditures as the dependent 
variable. Equation I was fitted for food stamp families, equation II for food distri- 
bution families, equation 117 for nonassistance eligibles, and equation IV for In- 
eligibles. In addition to coefficients for the respective independent variables, the 
standard error and computed "t** value for each coefficient are given. Also, the co- 
efficient of determination is provided for each equation. 



Food Stamp Families .--The coefficient of determination (R ) for equation I indi- 
cated that more than one-half of the variation in food expenditures of food stamp 
families was explained by the equation. Signs of all the coefficients were as hy- 
pothesized except for homemaker education. This may be explained by the relationship 
of education to other independent variables, particularly income. Education is an 
important determinant of income. 

10 / Hallberg, Milton C. , Statistical Analysis of Single Equation Stochastic Models 
Using the Digital Computer, AE and R.S. 78, Agricultural Experiment Station, The 
Pennsylvania State University, University Park, Feb. 1969. 
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(4.57) 
1.47 


-2.39 
(3.992) 
.60 


3.27 
(2.92) 
1.12 


-6.01* 
(3.018) 
1.99 


-8.86 
(5.28) 
1.68 


0.36 
(2.845) 
.13 


-3.26 
(2.03) 
1.61 


-7.73** 
(1.932) 
4.00 


-4.05 
(2.69) 
1.50 


12.31 
(7.103) 
1.73 


5.42 
(29.48) 
.18 


9.30 
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your of the thirteen variables were highly significant at the 0.01 level. 11 / 
These were family size, the dununy variable for blacks, monthly income, and monthly 
income nquared. Family size and income variables were, significant at the 0.01 con- 
fidence level in each of the four equations. Typical food stamp families would be 
expected to spend an average of $4.27 per month for food for each additional family 
member. This was more than for either food distribution or nonassistance eligible 
families, buf; was considerably below the $7.48 spent foi^ each additional family member 
by ineligible families. 12 / The analysis showed that black food stamp families spent 
an average of $7.55 less per month than whites. 

There was a positive relationship between income and family food expenditures. 
Signs of the income with coefficients indicated that the effect of income on expendi- 
tures was greater at lower income levels. With a monthly family income of $200, $0.22 
per $1 increase in monthly income would be spent on food by typical food stamp families 

B'ood Distribution Families . — The equation for food distribution families explained 
slightly less than half the variation in their monthly family food expenditures. Con- 
sidering the myriad factors contributing to variations in family food expenditures, 
the model provides a relatively good explanation of variations in expenditures. On the 
basis of the computed "t" value, monthly family income appeared to be an impor- 
tant factor contributing to variations in family food expenditures. Based on this 
equation, a $1 increase in income would be expected to increase food expenditures 
$0.23 for food distribution families with monthly incomes of $200. 

. Coefficients for both the Northeast and North Central dummy variables were posi- 
tive and highly significant. This indicates that expenditures in these two regions 
were significantly higher than the South* One other coefficient — age of homemaker — 
was significant at the 0.05 level. The negative sign denoted an inverse relationship 
between homemaker' s age and family food expenditures. 

Nonparticipating Eligible Families .*"The equation for nonparticipating eligible 
families accounted for more than half the variation in family food expenditures. Five 
variables were highly significant, and two others were significant at the 0.05 level. 
Income was an important variable with a $1 increase in income resulting in increased 
food expenditures of $0.27 at an income level of $200 per month. Other significant 
variables— family size, residence in the Northeast, and nonwelfare — exerted a positive 
influence on food expenditures. Signs of the coefficients indicated that eligible 
black families and urban families would be expected to spend less for food than those 
in other categories. 

Ineligible Families ,'»-The coefficient of determination for equation IV indicated 
that less than 30 percent of the variation in food expenditures for ineligible families 
was explained. This was expected because ineligible families had substantially higher 
average family incomes. At such levels, more discretionary income is generally avail- 
able, which may be used either for food or nonfood items. Hence, a larger array of 
nonquantif iable factors and influences would enter a family's food expenditure decision 
making matrix. 



11/ A 0.01 confidence level indicates that the chances are less than 1 in 100 that 
the independent variable (s) has no effect on the dependent variable (food expenditures 
in this case). Variables with a confidence level of 0.01 will be called '^highly signif 
icant'*; variables with confidence levels of 0.05 (less than 5 chances in 100 ) will be 
called significant. 

12/ These models assume a constant relationship between family size and food expendi- 
ture. The coefficients are most applicable near the mean. They do not necessarily 
hold for extreme values. Some economies of scale may exist with respect to family size 
and food expenditures. . 
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Family size was a highly significant explanatory variable. An additional $7.48 
would be spent for each extra family member. Families in the Northeastern, North 
Central, and Western Regions would be expected to spend more for food than those in 
the South. Typical ineligible families would be expected to spend about $0.10 of each 
$1 increase -^n income for food at income levels of $200. Apparently, these higher in- 
come families are located farther out on a hypothesizsed income-food expenditure 
hyperbola than families in the other food program categories and have little motivation 
to buy more food. This being true, EFNEP should encourage these families to redirect 
food dollars toward a 2-2-4-4 diet rather than encourage additional expenditures. 



Income-Food Expenditure Relationships 

It was hypothesized that larger increases in food expenditures would result from 
additional income at lower income levels than at higher levels. Since diminishing 
utility v/as assumed, a quadratic function was used in the analysis. Income coefficients 
hfjd the expected signs and wtre highly significant at the 0.01 levels. Marginal pro- 
pensities to make food expenditures by food program status at selected income levels 
are shown in table 8. Other variables in the equation are assumed to be held constant 
at their respective means • 

Each of the four sample groups showed~increaseo in food expenditures at the in- 
come levels shown. However, nonparticipating eligible families showed the largest 
response. For example, with an income of $200, a $1 increase would result in a $0,27 
increase in food expenditures by eligible families. This compares with average in- 
creases of $0.22 for food stamp families, $0*23 for food distribution families, .and 
only $0.10 for ineligible families. The values of bonus food stamps and donated foods 
were not included as income or as food expenditures in the analysis. 

Nonparticipating eligible families, according to this analysis, spend more than 
one-fourth of each additional dollar of income for food (table 8), This substantial . 

Table 8 — Estimated increase in food expenditures for each $1 increase in 
income at selected income levels, by food program status, 1969 !_/ 



Monthly income level : 
(dollars) 


Food stamp 


" Food ■ 
' distribution ' 

: 11 : 


Non- 
assistance 
eligible 


\ Ineligible 




Dollars 


Dollars 


Dollars 


Dollars 


100 


0.26 


0.28 


0.29 


4/ 




.24 


.25 


.28 


4/. 


200 • 


. ' .22 


.23 


.27 


0.10 




: .21 


.21 


.26 


.10 




.19 


.18 


• 26 


.10 




.17 


4/ 


4/ 


.10 




4/ 


A/ 


4/ 


.09 



ll Estimated from equations I, II, III, and IV in table 7. 

2l The value of food stamps was not included as income or as food expenditure in 
the analysis. 

_3/ The value of donated foods was not included as income or, as food expenditure in 
the analysis. 

y Was not estimated for these income levels since only a few families in the re- 
spective food groups had incomes at these levels. 
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Increase in food expenditures in response to increased income is not surprising, con- 
sidering that: (1) they are not rerjeiving supplementary benefits from a food program, 
and (2) they are in need of food as evidence by their eligibility for a food program. 

The low responsiveness, in terms of increased food expenditures, of ineligible 
families to income increases — only 10 percent of each additional dollar of income was 
spent on food — is also understandable. Although these are relatively low-income 
families, they had incomes sufficiently large or family sizes sufficiently small to 
make them ineligible for a food program. The analysis supports the hypothesis that 
ineligible families were able to purchase enough food to satisfy what they considered 
to be their basic food needs. About 90 percent of additional income went for nonfood 
expenditures. These families were not necessarily getting enough food or the ri^t 
kinds, but they were getting enough food to meet their felt requirements and did^ot 
feel compelled to spend much additional income for food. 



Family Income Models 

To identify factors associated with family income, four models were fitted with 
monthly family income as the dependent variables (table 9). Equations V, VI, VII, and 
VIII were fitted for food stamp, food distribution, nonparticipatiag eligibles, and 
ineligible families, respectively. The same independent variables, except income, were 
included in the income models as in the food expenditure models. Generally, there 
were more significant variables in the income models. However, the variation explained 
was somewhat lower for some of the income equations than for the corresponding food 
expenditure models. In most instances, family size, homemakers ' education, race, 
region of residence and welfare status were significantly associated with income levels, 
while age did not appear to be. 

Food Stamp Families .*"*"Equat ion V shows that nearly one-half~49 percent— of the 
variation in family income was explained by the 11 independent variables. This is a 
relatively large proportion, considering the many objective and subjective factors 
that affect income levels. Eight of the 11 variables were highly significant (0.01 
level). For each additional person in a food stamp family, monthly Income increased 
more than $10, and for each year of education completed by the homemaker, ■ income rose 
more than $5* Blacks' incomes averaged about $21 less than whites. * 

Monthly incomes among food stamp families varied widely by region. Northeastern 
families had $159 more income than Southern families; North Central families had $111 
more; and Western, $54 more. Income patterns of urban and rural nonfarm families did 
not differ signf icantly . However, farm families averaged about $34 less income than 
rural nonfarm families. Nonwelfare families in the food stamp program had about $45 
mote income a month than welfare families. 

Food Distribution Families . — Independent variables in eq^aation VI explained 
slightly more than a quarter of the variation in incomes of food distribution families. 
Five variables were significant at the 0.01 level and three at the 0.05 level. Family 
size and education were positively related to income. For each additional family 
member, income increased more than $13 on the average, and tor each year of homemaker 
education, income increased at>out $3.50. 

Blacks had about $12 less income than whites, but Spanish American incomes were 
not significantly different from those of white families at the 0.05 confidence level. 
Northeastern and North Central families had higher incomes than Southern families; 
ho^jever, differences among regions were not as large as they were for food stamp 
families. Food distribution families in the Northeast and North Central States had 
about $42 and $25 more, respectively, than Southern families. Incomes of Western 
families were not significantly different from those in the South. Incomes of urban 
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faalllca v«rc about $19 larger than those of rural nonfani fawullea)^ and farm Inctmea 
vere approxtwitely $21 Icaa th^n rural nonfarm Inconea. Not3w«U«re faalllea generally 
had a!>out $13 nore Incom than welfare faoilllea. 

Nonaaaiatance ElUlble FaalUof >**The variablea In eqvctlon VII explained one- 
half of the variation in monthly incoK of nonpartlcipating eligible faniliet. Eight 
independent variablea vera aignificant at the 0.01 level and one at the 0.05 level. 
Family aice vaa poaitively aa^ociated vith income at the rate of abput $17 per neirber. 
For each additional year of homcnaker education^ faaily income increaaed by approxi- 
mately $2.60. Blacka had about $22 Icaa income a month than %rhitea« but the difference 
between the imcomea of Spaniah Americana and whitea waa not aignificanC at the 0.05 
level . 

familiea from the non*Southern rcgiona had aignif icantly larger incmea than 
Southern familiea, at average retea of $S4, $61, and $43 per month for the Northeaatem, 
North Central, and Vcatem Kcciona, reapectively. Income alao differed aignif icantly 
by place of r?tld:[r.t«r Urban familiea had about $11 moro income than rural nonfarm, 
and farm families had about $21 leaa income than rural o'^nfarm f«miliea« Thua, urban 
familiea on the average had $32 more income tham farm familiea. Nonwelfare familiea 
had about $9 more income than welfare familiea. 

Inel igible Fj>mil ie» .--Indefl>endent variablea in equation VIII explained about one- 
third of the variation in monthly incomea of ineligible familiea. Seven independent 
variablea wf^re aignificant at the 0*01 level. The effect of family aise vaa exception- 
ally large; each additional family member vaa aaaociated with an incrcaae of $23 in 
family income, the education effect waa alao large-each additional year' of homemaker 
edu:cation vaa aaaociated with a $17 increaae in monthly family income. Blacka* monthly 
income* were about $17 leaa than thoae of whUtea, but Incoma cf whitea and Spaniah 
Americana were f)ot aigr if icanily different Ml the 0.05 level. 

There were aome rather large and significant differencea In Incomea of familiea 
in the varioua rej{iona. Familiea in all non-Southern regiona had aignif icantly higher 
incomea than Southern familiea. Northeaatem familiea had an average of $107 more; 
North Central, $82 more; and Veatem familCea, $77. Incomea of Ineligible familiea 
did not vary aignif icantly by place of reaidence or by age of homemaker. However, 
nonwelfare familiea had aignif icantly more income than welfare familiea— $64 more per 
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^^y^nhrT w (ainil% 

Oadrrn 1 9 Ufi4 ufi<JrT . 
OfMrcn in !K ti«')ol . . . . 
Oiklrrn m «i-|w*(>l lynch . 
Apt of homrmakrr , 



I oi>d comymptMm of h<»mrmakrr 
iUHt4 f7oup «rrvini2:5 during 

Mik, 2 or rm^ift 

Meat. 2 Of fTv>fe 

Tren and vrfrnaHe. 

4 or mcvr 

Brrad and cerrai. 

4 Of rmne 

M I Pdirl 

2-2-4-4 dirt 



Mtfk 

Mrat 

1 n«it and vrprtaNe 
Brrad and ccifl . . 
Total 



l amfy fcxtd ptt^i^my Matii* * 

I «Hid Stamp 

I Oi»d distnhutKm 

Nonasststancv rltpblr 

Inrligible 



Month))' family mmmr and 
food expendifyrrft: 

liKome . 

ftr c»x^x^ 

f <K>d rxpenditureft . . . . 
Per capita 



income «pent ftn food 
f amiJiet repor tin; . . . 



I 



Init 


Northeast | 


North 


South 


West 


Puerto 


TotaP 


.. . 


1 


Central 










Sum litr 


4 5 


5.3 


4.y 


4.8 


5 0 


4.8 


do. 


2.9 


3.6 


30 


2 9 


2.8 


3 0 


<to. 


1.8 


2.5 


19 


2.0 


1.6 


1.9 


do. 




1.6 


1.3 


1.3 


.8 


1.2 


Yean 


4'J 


40 


45 


40 


40 


43 
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9.3 


9 2 


7.8 


94 


5.3 
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41 


43 


31 


45 


44 
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78 


79 


76 


86 
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do 
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24 


16 


39 
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18 
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>4 


38 


41 


43 


16 
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M 


65 


56 


69 


60 


59 
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6 


8 


4 


12 


2 


5 




1.4 


1.5 


M 


16 


1.5 


L2 
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2.2 


2.-I 


2.5 


2.5 


2.7 


2.5 
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2.4 


2.5 


2.1 


3.1 


1.4 


2.2 
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3 2 


3.3 


3.4 


2 6 


3.2 
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9.0 


9.6 


9.0 


a 0.6 


8.2 


9.1 


Percent 


25 


25 


13 


29 


<•) 


15 
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30 


15 


27 




26 
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26 


31 


30 


22 


5 


28 
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18 


28 


29 


41 


68 


31 


DolUDt 
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283 


201 


296 


144 


221 


do. 


65 


53 


4] 


62 


29 


46 


dc. 




95 


67 


96 


79 


76 




22 


18 


14 


20 


16 


16 


Peroent 


34 


34 


33 


32 


55 


34 


Number 


723 


MM 


5.4 3 V 


267 


498 


•9.424 



* Proportion or averafe for all families. •f «pte$«ed as a 
centa|!e of those for which fcK»d prowam M«tu« was deter* 



mined. 'Puerto Rico had no food stamp program. 'Includes 
families for wfuch food pro(eram sfaHus was not detfrmined. 
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Tsbic A-9-Socioeconomic characteristics of EFNEP families, by region, 1969 



CharuL'teristic 


Unit 


untied 


Northeast 


North 


South 


West 


Puerto 






States > 




Central 






Rico 


ersonal: 


















No. 


8,560 


814 


1,284 


5,680 


296 


486 


Urban 


Pet. 


57 


67 


75 


52 


47 


69 




do. 


34 


32 


20 


38 


45 


31 




do. ' 


8 


2 


6 


11 


8 


0 




No.* 


7,492 


733 


860 


5,188 


253 


458 




Pet. 


24 


34 


26 


21 


33 


29 


30-39 


do. 


24 


26 


30 


23 


27 


22 




do. 


19 


16 


20 


19 


16 


24 


50.59 


do. 


12 


8 


10 


14 


10 


13 


60-69 


do. 


12 


8 


9 


13 


9 


8 




do. 


8 


8 


5 


9 


5 


4 


Education of homemaker 


No.' 


7,726 


672 


1,219 


5,137 


247 


451 




Pet. 


3 


1 


0 


3 


0 


10 




do. 


8 


4 


3 


8 


4 


2 / 


4-7 


do. 


30 


16 


17 


35 


13 


42 


8-U 


do. 


42 


46 


54 


40 


47 


17 




do. 


17 


32 


26 


14 


35 


4 




No.' 


8,902 


836 


1,351 


5,898 


316 


501 


White 


Pet. 


31 


46 


41 


28 


35 


1 


Black 


do. 


53 


43 


53 


61 


16 


0 


Spanish American 


do. 


1 c 

1 J 


12 


J 


10 


Jo 


oo 


Oriental 


do. 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Indian 


do. 


2 


0 


3 


1 


13 


0 


Other 


do. 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Home garden' 


No.' 


8,489 


808 


1,273 


5,628 


294 


486 


Yes 


Pet. 


33 


13 


24 


40 


22 


10 


No 


do. 


67 


87 


76 


60 


78 


90 




No.' 


8,654 


840 


1,326 


5,688 


302 


498 


Yes 


Pet. 


32 


40 


36 


31 


31 


22 


No 


do. 


68 


60 


64 


69 


69 


78 


amily; 


















No.' 


9,031 


865 


1,361 


5,977 


318 


510 




Pet. 


10 


12 


8 


10 


10 


5 


2 


do. 


14 


15 


13 


IS 


13 


9 


3 


do. 


13 


12 


12 


13 


12 


14 


4 


do. 


14 


15 


14 


13 


14 


22 


5 


do. 


12 


13 


14 


11 


18 


13 


6 


do. 


11 


13 


12 


10 


13 


13 




do. 


8 


8 


10 


8 


6 


7 


8 


do. 


6 


5 


7 


6 


6 


7 


9 


do. 


4 


3 


5 


S 


3 


4 




do. 


7 


3 


8 


8 


6 


6 


Families with children 


















No.' 


9,031 


865 


1,361 


5,977 


318 


510 




Pet. 


24 


25 


19 


25 


21 


16 


1 


do. 


11 


10 


9 


12 


13 


14 


2 


do. 


13 


13 


13 


13 


14 


22 


3 


do. 


13 


15 


15 


12 


18 


16 


4 


do. 


11 


13 


11 


11 


14 


11 


5 


do. 


9 


10 


11 


9 


o 


8 


6 


do. 


6 


7 


8 


6 


6 


5 


7 « 


do. 


5 


4 


5 


5 


3 


4 


8 


do. 


4 


2 


4 


4 


2 


3 




do. 


2 


1 


2 


2 


1 


0 




do. 


2 


0 


2 


2 


1 


1 



See footnotes at end of tabic. Continued 
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Tcbie Socioeconomic charmcterisdct of EFNEP funUict, by region, 1969-CoDtinued 



V'lliUaClCIlSllL 


tinif 


uniiwu 


rionncasi 


KInrfh 




W»JSl 


Pii»rtn 






Ola ICS 




Ccntiali 






Rim 


i^aiiuiivs Willi cniiuivn 
















in ^honl 




9 nil 


OO J 


1 , JO 1 


S 977 


11 R 

J 1 o 


;S10 


Nn rhilHren 


Pet. 


40 


44 


J A 


41 


17 
J / 


42 




rln 


13 


1 1 
1 1 


13 
1 £ 


13 


1 J 


1 o 


2 




13 


12 


I J 


13 


14 


15 




do. 


11 


13 


13 


10 


13 


10 


4 


do. 


9 


8 


10 


9 


11 


8 


5 .... 




5 


5 


0 


5 


5 


4 


6 




4 


3 


5 


4 


3 


2 


7 .... 


Hn 


4 


3 


V 


4 


3 


2 


Families with rhilHren in 

* Willi dlUUlCll III 


















No.' 


9,031 


865 


1,361 


5,977 


318 


Sin 

tf \.\J 


No rhilHren 


Pet. 


57 


69 


53 


55 


57 


66 




Hn 


1 ] 


g 


10 


] 1 


12 


12 


2 


Hn 


10 


10 


in 


11 


9 


9 


3 


do. 


8 


6 


10 


8 


10 


i 


4 ». . . 


do. 


6 


3 


5 


6 


5 


4 


< 


uo. 


4 




o 


4 


1 
J 


J 


6 


do. 


2 




3 


2 


2 


] 


7 


Hn 
UO. 


2 






2 




1 
1 


Economic: 
















Hnmenivner^hin 


No.' 


8,682 


824 


1,329 


5,723 


306 


500 




rCi. 


**0 




ifi 

JO 




oi 


71 
/J 




do. 


c c 


o / 








'>7 


Montriiy payment 


















Kin > 




^ 1 n 


AAA 


Z,OUJ 


InO 


1 1S 

1 J J 




Pet. 


19 


3 


5 


26 


1 


48 


$25449 


do. 


36 


15 


22 


45 


R 


45 




UO. 




Aft, 


lit 

JO 




41 

J 


4 




do. 


1 *> 


■Jit 


"iA 


< 


l#l 
JO 


'1 
J 




An 
UO. 


c 

J 


Q 


1 1 




f *> 
1 Z 


r» 




Mn > 


7 li7A 




1 1 19. 
1 ,1 JO 


S 149 

J,1H7 


ZHO 


497 




Pet. 


20 


9 


6 


23 


9 


36 


$100-$ 199 


do. 


28 


17 


24 


31 


22 


32 


$200-$ 299 


Hn 


25 


25 


25 


25 


23 


25 


$inn-$'^oo 


Hn 
UO. 


15 


24 


20 


13 


17 


5 


C A fill f\w n^/>fl*Jft 


uo. 


1 '\ 






Q 


29 


1 




Nn ^ 


7 71fi 

/ , / JO 


A91 


1 MS 
1 ,1 J 


5,144 


252 


494 


1 occ than 


Prt 


29 


18 


14 


35 


15 


26 


$45-$64 


do. 


18 


13 


14 


20 


17 


16 


$65-$84 


do. 


17 


17 


18 


17 


18 


18 


$RS-$104 


do. 


15 


17 


20 


13 


22 


15 


$ ins-$ 1 Jd 


Hn 
UO. 


5 


g 


in 


5 


5 


10 




Hn 
UO. 


14 


27 


24 


9 


22 


16 


j^cr wdpii«t jjium/ii/ 


















No.^ 


7,666 


642 


1,138 


5,142 


247 


497 


f ACS t^*>n C f(\ 


Pet. 


14 


3 


4 


16 


' 4 


34 


$20-$39 


do. 


26 


11 


24 


28 


15 


30 


$40-$59 


do. 


23 


26 


28 


21 


26 


20 


$60-$79 


do. 


15 


26 


15 


14 


14 


10 




do. 


^3 


34 


29 


21 


41 


6 



See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table A-9-So€k>cconoink charactcmtics of EFNEP fAHiHitft, by rc^n, 2M9--Ontiniied 



Characteristic 


Unit 


United 
Sutes 


Northeast 


I North 
Centra] 

1 


South 


West 


Puerto 

Rico 


Per capita monthly food 


















No.' 




687 


M46 


5,112 


248 


491 




Kt. 


22 


6 


12 


27 


8 


24 




do. 


21 


13 


2! 


23 


U 


19 


c 1 c c 1 o 


QO. 


16 


1 7 




15 


d\j 


« c 

10 


$20.$24 


do. 


IS 


20 


17 


14 


15 


16 




do. 


9 


15 


12 


8 


14 


8 




do. 


17 


30 


20 


14 


24 


18 


Food programs and practices: 


















No.' 


8^93 


839 


]«32S 


5^644 


311 


478 




Pet. 


71 


87 


82 


69 


75 


^4 




UO. 


26 


11 


14 


27 


23 


63 




do. 


3 


2 


3 


4 


2 


2 


Food program in area 


No.» 


9,0? 1 


865 


K36] 


5,977 


318 


510 


Food distribution 


Pet. 


30 


35 


16 


32 


15 


49 




do. 


36 


45 


52 


33 


48 


1 




do. 


3 


0 


3 


4 


1 


0 


No program or no answer 


do. 


31 


20 


29 


31 


36 


50 




No. 


8,390 


820 


1 ,285 


5,546 


312 


427 


Less than I mih 


Pet, 


36 


42 


38 


31 


30 


81 


1-5 miles 


do. 


41 


35 


43 


44 


40 


14 




do. 


23 


23 


19 


25 


30 


5 


Distance to food distribution 


















No. 




254 




2,015 


36 


142 


Less than 1 mile 


Pet. 


16 


34 


16 


11 


12 


56 




do. 


34 


43 


29 


34 


59 


20 




do. 


49 


22 


55 


55 


29 


24 


Distance to food stamp 


















No.' 


i,V6V 


340 




1 ,930 


14 / 


2 




Pet. 


19 


30 


19 


16 


26 


0 




do. 


38 


34 


4] 


36 


52 


100 




do. 


43 


36 


40 


48 


21 


0 


Tran^nnrf Ation to cttrr 


No.' 


7,896 


796 


1,201 


5,230 


296 


373 




I*ct. 


23 


29 


19 


19 


16 


79 


Own car 


do. 


49 


4] 


55 


51 


70 


8 




do. 


9 


18 


11 


8 


3 


10 


Other 


do. 


19 


13 


10 


22 


11 


4 


Transportation to food 






No.' 


1,848 


211 


151 


1,381 


21 


84 


Walk 


Pet. 


9 


1 1 


12 


5 


2y 


62 


Own Car 


do. 


38 


34 


38 


41 


43 


1 


Bus or taxi 


do. 


12 


20 


15 


10 


5 


25 


Other 


do. 


41 


35 


35 


45 


24 


12 


Transportation to food 


















No.' 


K375 


18) 


256 


860 


77 


I 


Walk 


Pet. 


>^ 


25 


12 


12 


14 


100 


Own car 


do. 


36 


20 


42 


36 


57 


0 


Bus or Uxi 


do. 


19 


48 


23 


13 


8 


0 


Other 


do. 


31 


7 


24 


39 


21 


0 


-lomemaker*! food 
















consumption 
















l-M-l diet 


No.» 


9,031 


865 


1,361 


5,977 


>18 


51^ 


No 


Pet 


41 


36 


35 


44 


31 


4i]> 


Yes 


do. 


59 


64 


65 


56 


69 


60 



See footnotes at end of table. Continued 
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2-2^^ diet 

No 

Vc* 

Milk licrvinp 

No tcT«in;:t 

I 

2 

3 

4 or more 

Meat servings 

No wTTvinp 

1 

2 

3 

4 or more 

I ruj? and n-frUhk* ^-rvirifi 

No serving^ 

1 

2 

3 

4 or more 

Bre^d n^nd cereal f rvinps . . 

No «rving3i 

I 

2 

3 

4 or more 



.'rat 


IVdted 


Northeast 


- 

North 


Sou:h 


West 


Puerto 




SUtes 




Cetiiral 






Rico 


No-* 


9.031 




1.361 


5.977 


318 


5!0 


Pvi. 


95 


94 


92 


96 


88 


98 


do 


5 


6 


8 


4 


12 


2 


No.* 


9.031 




1.361 


5,97 7 


318 


510 


ret. 


32 


28 


28 


36 


24 


17 


uO. 


3 i 


S 1 




1 \ 

M 


3d. 




do. 


21 


24 


23 


20 


24 


27 


do. 


10 


13 


12 


8 


13 


13 


do. 


4 


5 


7 


3 


7 


4 


No.' 


9.031 


8(»5 


1.561 


5.97; 


318 


510 


Pi!. 


4 


4 


3 


4 


4 


2 


do. 


1 ' 


Z 1 


1 Q 

1 y 


1 T 

1 / 


i\f 


1 d. 


do. 


32 


38 


38 


31 


30 


yo 


do. 


27 


23 


24 


28 


26 


32 


do. 


19 


13 


16 


20 


11 


24 


Ko ' 


9.031 




1.361 


5.977 


3)8 


510 


PCT 


12 


10 


10 


12 


9 


29 


do. 






1 9 




14 


3 1 


do. 


11 


25 


27 


29 


\% 


23 


do. 


17 


21 


20 


17 


20 


10 


do. 


19 


23 


24 


16 


39 


7 


No.' 


9.<»3I 


865 


1.361 


5.977 


318 


510 


Ptt. 


3 


4 


4 


2 


6 


1 


do. 


9 


13 


10 


8 


8 


13 


do. 


22 


22 


20 


19 


34 


16 


do. 


29 


26 


28 


30 


28 


34 


do. 


39 


34 


38 


4! 


43 


16 



'Number of families reporting information for respective charge teristics. 
jtea.son. 'Averaise per tam.»ty rpcmt'er. 



' \t% tndicateit family has a fiarden during the |»rdentn|: 
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